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SXOCKHOLiM — ^Not long 3 go, it was 
easy to find the four great predators of 
Europe— the wolf, the hear, the lynx 
and the wolverine. Now a few persecut- 
ed survivors of the first three are found 
in the Balkans, Russia and Scandinavia 
while the wolverine is confined to the 
remoter parts of Scandinavia and 
Siberia. Experts anxious to make a full 
record of their habits before they finally 
welcomed a book called 
Wolf and Wolverine, written by Bertil 
Haglund, gamekeeping superintendent 
of the Swedish Crown forests, and an 
authority on wildlife. 

Understanding that next to nothing is 
known of the wolverine, and not much 
more of the wolf, he skied 2500 miles 
over two years and had to work hard 
for every scrap of knowledge, for the 
surviving remnants of the wolf and the 
wolverine are in a pitiful condition. Hag- 
lund estimates that there are about 15 
wolves left in Sweden and perhaps a 
hundrad wolverines. 

They are hunted with an almost 
comical frenzy. Hunters spend weeks 
tracking down a single specimen or, 
better still, finding a lair and destroy- 
ing the very few young born every year. 
The Lapps hunt them because of the 
alleged danger to their reindeer herds. 
Yet many more reindeer are run over 
each year by trains than are killed by 
wolf or wolverine and there, is little out- 
cry against the railway administration. 
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MOST ILLOGICAL of all, however, 
is the fact that the authorities pay about 
$280 for each wolf or wolverine shot, 
which dates from the time there were 
many more of them and their numbers 
had to be kept down. It emerges from 
Haglund’s book that the wolf and the 
wolverine are not at all the good hunters 
that folklore would have them. This is 
especially true of the wolverine, which 
Scandinavians suppose to be the most 
bloodthirsty of animals. 

The wolverine has a mania for collect- 
ing and hides bits and pieces of its vic- 
tims under the snow. Usually horns and 
odd bones, they seem to be souvenirs 
more than anything else, and it visits 
its hoards continually to make sure that 
no robbery has occurred. 

It is a busy beast, always following 
scents, often going off at a tangent and 


neglecting the main business of the day. 
But its family life remains something of 
a mystery. Haglund came across many 
lone females with their young, and it 
seems that the males prefer a roving 
life, evading family responsibilities. 

This is not true of the wolf, which is 
an exemplary parent, with a model 
family life. It is strictly monogamous, 
and the male remains with his mate for 
at least the year or two required to 
bring up the cubs. But Haglund believes 
that they have a form of “marriage” 
which lasts much longer. He quotes the' 
case of a pair, kept in semi-captivity in 
northern Sweden, , who showed each 
other great affection and loyalty. When 
the female died, of some fever, her mate 
pined and had to be destroyed. 

HAGLUND discovered that the wolves 
have a kind of social life and even have 
“nursemaids.” He found that some wolf 
pairs were Allowed by a younger female 
whose duty it was to take care of the 
cubs if anything happened to the 
parents. 

Despite its dreadful image in fairy 
tales, the wolf generally does not attack 
human beings. Haglund cannot find a 
single authenticated case either in 
Sweden or on the Continent over the 
past 150 years. On the contrary, wolves 
can be tamed (which the bear,, the 
wolverine or lynx cannot) and have been 
known to follow at their master’s heels 
and draw a sled. Despite their reputa- 
tion of being ravening beasts, ruthless 
towards each other, they in fact have 
excellent “table manners” and when 
in packs share their booty equably. And, 
despite all tales to the contrary, thev 
only -km to eat. 

But the oddest side of the wolf’s 
nature is that it seems to exist in a kind 
of symbiosis with man. Haglund says 
that it is never found deep in the wilder- 
ness, but always on the outskirts of 
civilization, where it can prey on domes- 
tic animals, lambs and calves for pref- 
erence. It is possibly not a true wild 
animal, but may be in some rudimentary 
stage of domestication. The wolverine, 
on the other hand, keeps as far away 
from human beings as it possibly can. 

Haglund points out that the instinctive 
hatred of the wolf has an ironical side, 
for the beast has all the quabties ad- 
mired in men. It is quiet, prudent, high- 
ly intelligent, considerate to its fellows, 
devoted to its family, and always pro- 
vides for them. His book is a plea for 
the preservation of the remaining speci- 
mens of a much maligned beast and one 
which, if studied properly, might give us 
clues to the past of our own species. 
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